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tubercles, and the spiracles show as brown spots. The 
legs are spotted with black, and the head is shiny black. 

When mature the larvae fall to the ground and spin their 
cocoons amongst moss, grass, &c., beneath the trees. The 
cocoons are more or less cylindrical in form and brown 
in colour. Many may occur close together. Fortunately 
these larvae are preyed upon by several hymenopterous 
parasites. It is probably these that cause its sudden dis¬ 
appearance in localities where it has occurred. It is, never¬ 
theless, as the Board of Agriculture advises, “ of the utmost 
importance that outbreaks should be discovered at an early 
stage so that they may be suppressed while still of re¬ 
stricted extent ”—an axiom that applies to all insects and 
fungi that are likely to cause harm to man’s crops, trees, 
or stock. 

The Board is preparing an illustrated account of this 
insect, which will be published in the October issue of 
its journal. Many such isolated outbreaks of insect pests 
of greater importance might with advantage be treated 
in a similar manner. F. V. T. 


SOME RECENT PALJE ONTO LOGICAL 
PAPERS. 

URING the wide range of field-observation covered 
by the Austrian Geological Survey, numerous new 
localities for fossils come to light, while the collections 
brought to Vienna from outside the Empire furnish the 
members of the Reichsanstalt with rich material for com¬ 
parison. R. J. Schubert ( Jahrbuch der k.k. geol. 
Reichsanstalt, 1905, p. 613) has continued his compre¬ 
hensive research on the otoliths of fishes, which is finely 
illustrated with photographic plates. In the Verhandlungen 
of the same body (1906, p. 124) he summarises his results, 
which are shown to have a bearing on the geographical 
conditions of Miocene and Pliocene times in Europe. For 
instance, in accordance with what we know of the 
Congeria-beds, the otoliths in these strata are found to 
belong to the Sdaenidae, a family haunting especially the 
mouths of large rivers, and even penetrating into fresh 
water. 

Franz Toula ( Jahrbuch der Reichsanstalt, 1905, p. 51) 
also throws new light on the Congeria-beds of Vienna by 
describing Pelamycybium, a new genus of fish, which has 
been discovered in them. He discusses a wide range of 
literature on allied forms of tunny. In the current volume 
for 1906, p. 1, O. Abel investigates the fishes with greatly 
developed fins that have been recorded from various 
formations, and states that the Triassic genera Thoraco- 
pterus, Bronn., Gigantopterus, and Dollopterus are the 
only ones that can be referred with certainty to the flying- 
fish. The two last-named genera are new to science. 
All these fossil forms are constructed outwardly on the 
type of the modern Exoccetus. The species of Chirothrix 
with large fins, and other members of Smith Wood¬ 
ward’s Chirothricidte, are believed by Abel to have 
been incapable of flight. It is hard, moreover, to have 
to note that a species known as Engraulis evolans 
is similarly rejected. Zoologists will be interested in the 
general discussion of the flight of fishes and its origin 
(pp. 55-84), and the comparison between true flying-fish 
and others with expanded pectoral or ventral fins. The 
author, to avoid misconception, would prefer to speak of 
“ parachute-fish ” rather than of “ flying-fish.” There is 
no indication that any fossil example used its pectoral fins 
more effectively for flight than is the case in modern 
times. The memoir is fully illustrated ; and the realisation 
of flying-fish gleaming in the Triassic sunlight adds a new 
fascination to the ancient European sea. 

G. Stache ( Verhandlungen , ibid., 1905, p. 292) directs 
the attention of zoologists as well as palaeontologists to 
his Sontiochelys, a new chelonian from the Cretaceous of 
Gorz, the affinities of which are with living forms in 
Australia and Brazil, rather than with fossil Jurassic forms 
in Europe. 

O. Abel (Jahrbuch, ibid., 1905, p. 375) has described a 
cetacean, Palaeophocaena andrussovi, from the Middle 
Miocene of the Taman peninsula in the Black Sea. This 
early form has led him to examine the living Phocaena of 
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the Black Sea, and to assign to it the specific name relicta. 
The author points out the differences between it and 
Ph. communis, and urges that it arose in the Black Sea 
area as a direct descendant of the Miocene type. Phocaena 
is absent from the Mediterranean, while the two dolphins 
found with it in the Black Sea, Turslops tursio and 
Delphinus delphis, abound there, and Herr Abel is thus 
supplied with additional grounds for his contention. He 
also describes (p. 393) a Miocene transitional form between 
Halitherium and Metaxytherium. 

Passing to the primates, we note that Prof. Rzehak 
( Verhandlungen, ibid., 1905, p. 329) gives a preliminary 
account of a lower jaw belonging to a being of the Spy 
and Krapina type, from Ochos, near Briinn in Moravia. 
Every addition to our knowledge of this early type of 
man in Europe, Wilser’s Homo primigenius , is to be 
welcomed, especially as it seems not so long ago when 
the Neanderthal calvarium was the sole representative of 
the race. The features shown by the lower jaw of a child 
found in a cave at Shipka, and hitherto regarded as ex¬ 
ceptional, are interestingly repeated in that of the adult 
from the Ochos cave. 

T. Fuchs (ibid., p. 198) defends the organic character 
of the honeycomb-markings known as Palseodictyon, in 
opposition to. the views of Capeder in 1904, who reproduced 
artificially a fairly similar structure. 

Prof. Yokoyama sends a paper on Mesozoic plants from 
Nagato and Bitchu (Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University, Tokyo), illustrated by three beauti¬ 
fully executed plates. The work confirms the author’s 
previously expressed opinion that a Rhrntic flora occurs at 
Yamanoi. 

Part iii. of vol. xxxii. of the Records of the Geological 
Survey of India is mainly concerned with palaeontology. 
Prof. Diener, of Vienna, describes the permo-Carboniferous 
fauna of the Subansiri valley in Assam, adopting 
Waagen’s term “ Anthracolithic n for beds of the two 
systems considered jointly. Mr. G. E. Pilgrim reviews the 
distribution of Elephas antiquus, which he regards as 
having originated in the Pliocene of Europe, reaching 
India somewhat later in geological time, as glacial con« 
ditions set in across Europe. In neither area, however 
(p. 218), did it leave any direct descendants. The paper 
is accompanied by five handsome plates. Prof. Diener, in 
a second paper, points out that a bed of Triassic limestone 
in Byans, 3 feet thick, represents the Noric and Carnic 
faunas, the forms from distinct horizons becoming mixed in 
so small a thickness of sediment. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
INTELLIGENCE . 

Prof. Wilhelm Wien, professor of physics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin, has been invited to occupy the physics 
chair in the University of Berlin, in succession to the late 
Prof. Drude. 

Science states that by the will of the late Mr. T* 

Kearney, of Freno, his entire estate, amounting to about 
200,000L, is bequeathed to the department of agriculture 
of the University of California. 

The authorities of the Leland Stanford University, which 
suffered severely through the San Francisco earthquake,, 
are reported to have decided to sell the jewels of Mrs. 
Leland Stanford, bequeathed to them by their late owner, 
for the purpose of restoring the University library; the 
value of the jewels is estimated at a million dollars. 

Birkbeck College will commence its eighty-fourth 

session on Wednesday, September 26, when Sir Edward H. 
Busk, Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, will 
give the opening address. The college has added consider¬ 
ably to its appliances in recent years, and the physical, 
chemical, biological, and metallurgical laboratories are well 
equipped. Courses in mining, metallurgy, and assaying 

are given both in the day and evening. 

The council of University College, Bristol, has offered 
the chair of chemistry, just vacated by Dr. Travers, 

F.R.S., to Dr. Francis Francis. Dr. Francis studied at: 
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University College, Liverpool (now the University), and at 
Erlangen, and has been assistant professor at University 
College, Bristol, since 1903. He has published many papers 
in journals of chemical societies, both in England and 
Germany, among his most recent papers being one on 
benzoyl nitrate, which describes a new method for the 
nitration of organic compounds. 

The annual report of the South Australian School of 
Mines and Industries for 1905 shows that excellent progress 
in technical education is being made at Adelaide. The 
number of students enrolled was 1507, and the number of 
subjects taught was forty-five, courses having been started 
during the year in agriculture, building drawing, dairy 
work, motor management, veterinary science, and flower 
culture. The report contains a detailed account of the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the new metallurgical 
building on October 3, 1903. 

From among recently made foreign appointments we 
note the following :—Dr. Emil Bose, lecturer in physics 
of Gottingen University, to be professor of physical 
chemistry in the Danzig Technical High School; Dr. 
Alfred Kalahne, of Heidelberg University, to the physics 
chair of the same institution; Dr. Taddaus Godlewski to 
be extraordinary professor of general and technical physics 
in the Technical High School, Lemberg ; Dr. K. Fries to 
be a departmental director of the chemical institute of 
Marburg University in succession to Prof. R. Schenck, 
who has received an appointment in Aachen; Dr. Franz 
Waterstradt, scientific assistant to the German Agricultural 
Society, to be extraordinary professor in the University of 
Breslau; the lecture courses on inorganic and analytical 
chemistry of the Facultd des Sciences of Paris University, 
which Prof. Ribau is giving up on his retirement from active 
academic life, have been deputed to MM. Paul Lebeau and 
G. Urbain, while M. L. Ouvrard has been appointed 

director des laboratoire d’enseignement et de reeherches 
chimiques of the same faculty. 

The new laboratory of physical and electrochemistry 

which has been presented to the University of Liverpool 
by Mr. E. K. Muspratt will be formally opened on 

Saturday, October 13, by Sir William Ramsay, K.C.J 3 ., 

F. R.S. Besides many eminent English chemists, the 

following distinguished foreign men of science have 
accepted invitations to be present :—Profs. Ostwald 
(Leipzig), Abegg (Breslau), Cohen (Utrecht), Goldschmidt 
(Christiania); also Prof. Lash Miller (Toronto). Addresses 
will be delivered by Sir William Ramsay and Prof. 

Ostwald. The distinguished guests will be entertained to 
dinner by the University Association on October 12, and 
by the Liverpool section of the Society of Chemical Industry 
on October 13. The new laboratory contains twenty-one 
rooms, and has been specially built and fitted for work in 
physical and electrochemistry. Its electrical equipment in¬ 
cludes an 8o-kilowatt motor alternator, a 30-kilowatt motor 
generator for direct current, a ro-kilowatt charging set 
(all by Messrs. Siemens Bros.), and a 36-cell Tudor 
accumulator battery. The name of the new laboratory is 
to be “ The Muspratt Laboratory of Physical and Electro¬ 
chemistry.” 

On Wednesday, October 3, Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 
will give a public lecture at University College, London, 
on “The Chemical Nature of Electricity,” and on 
October 4 Prof. L. W. Lyde will give an introductory 
lecture on “ Geography as a ‘ Corollating ’ Subject in 
School Work.” These two lectures are open to the public 
without payment or ticket. Among the courses of free 
lectures shortly to be commenced at the college are the 
following :—Six lectures, open to the public without pay¬ 
ment or ticket, on the “ History of Statistics and the 
Nature and Aims of Modern Statistical Methods,” by Mr. 

G. U. Yule, on Wednesdays at 5.30, commencing Wednes¬ 
day, October 10; ten lectures on “ Recent Development in 
the Teaching of Arithmetic and Elementary Mathematics,” 
by Mr. F. L. Grant, on Saturday mornings at 10 a.m., 
beginning on Saturday, October 13 ; ten lectures on “The 
Hygienic Needs of the Scholar,” by Prof. Henry Kenwood, 
on Thursday evenings at 7.30 p.m., beginning on Thurs¬ 
day, October ti. This course and that on mathematics 
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are open, without fee, to all teachers in London schools. 
Teachers wishing to attend should apply for forms to the 
Executive Officer, London County Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Forms must be re¬ 
turned not later than Saturday, September 22. 

Speaking at Hawarden on Monday on the objects and 
advantages of education, Mr. Wyndham remarked that 
“ it was right to include science in the curriculum because 
we are now living in an age of science. In the sixteenth 
century people lived in an age of literature, and the minds 
of men were attracted toward the old books written in 
Greek and Latin.’ 1 This difference between the needs of 
the two ages was pointed out by Sir Norman Lockyer in 
an address at the Borough Polytechnic Institute last 
December, printed in Nature of March 29 (vol. lxxiii., 
p. 521), as the following extract from the address clearly 
shows :—“ We must arrange our education in some way 
in relation to the crying needs of the time. The least 
little dip into the history of the old universities will prick 
the bubble of classical education as it is presented to us 
to-day. Latin was not learned because it had the most 
magnificent grammar of known languages. Greek was not 
learned in consequence of the transcendental sublimity of 
ancient Greek civilisation. Both these things were learned 
because people had to learn them to get their daily bread, 
either as theologians or doctors or lawyers, and while they 
learned them the ‘ nature of things ’ was not forgotten. 
Now what is the problem of to-day? We are in a world 
which has been entirely changed by the advent of modern 
science, modern nations, and modern industries, and it is 
therefore perfectly obvious that if we wish to do the best 
for our education it must be in some relation to those three 
great changes which have come on the world since the old 
days. ” 


SOCIETIES AND ACADEMIES. 

London. 

Royal Society, May 31.—“On the Main Source of 
‘ Preci pi table ’ Substance and on the Role of the Homo¬ 
logous Proteid in Precipitin Reactions.” By Prof. D. A. 
Welsh and Dr. H. G. Chapman. Communicated by Dr. 
C. J. Martin, F.R.S. 

Conclusions .—(1) The homologous proteid is not wholly 
removed from the superfluid of a precipitin interaction, 
whether it is more than sufficient or less than sufficient to 
neutralise all the precipitin present. 

(2) Conclusive evidence that the homologous proteid is 
sensibly diminished in similar circumstances has not been 
obtained. 

(3) The substance that is thrown out of solution is derived 
mainly from the anti-serum. 

(4) The character of an anti-serum depends upon two 
factors which are mutually independent, (a) the precipitable 
content, ( b ) its precipitability. 

(5) The precipitable content is indicated by the maximum 
precipitum obtainable from a given amount of the anti¬ 
serum. 

(6) Its precipitability is indicated by the minimum 
amount of homologous proteid that will completely 
neutralise the precipitin in a given amount of the anti¬ 
serum. 

(7) The solid content of precipitin anti-sera is increased 
relatively to that of natural sera. 

June 28.—“ On the ‘ Kew ’ Scale of Temperature and 
its Relation to the International Hydrogen Scale.” By 
Dr. J. A. Harkcr. 

In 1887 the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures adopted as the standard thermometric scale the 
constant-volume hydrogen thermometer . By far the 
majority of temperature measurements are made by means 
of mercury thermometers. The ideal mercury thermometer 
would be one which, when subjected to any steady tempera¬ 
ture, would assume immediately a steady reading identical 
with that given by the hydrogen thermometer at the same 
temperature. This ideal is, as might be expected, not 
attained by any known mercury-in-glass thermometer, and 
the amount of the departure from the ideal at different 
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